In Search of the Image
VARIOUS criticisms of the imagery and stylistic habits in
Edward Dahlberg's recent Those Who Perish call to mind
,    certain remarks which should be of technical interest, at least
to writers and critics.
The study of an author's style, his selection of imagery, and the
symbols he uses to establish his atmospheres and enrich his meanings
is one which, to my knowledge, has received little contemporary
popular attention. A Marxian, with sufficient time and resources,
could bring forth considerable data of value and illumination from
such a study. In style and the use of imagery there are a succession of
traditions and conventions, following each other like waves, and these
traditions and conventions follow the same course as do most
methodologies. They have a beginning, when they are a novelty,
and often find extensive application for their own sake and out of a
sense of novelty. There follows a long or short period of crystalliza-
tion, when they have their full efflorescence and when their potential-
ities are developed to the fullest possibility of realization. Following
this, there is an approach to a point of diminishing returns. Then
the values and uses that permitted the extraction of values in the
period of efflorescence become matters of mere usage and habits.
Conventionalization has reached a period of mechanical habit. Soon
the use of this convention is like trying to suck juice from a totally
dry lemon. In addition, by indirection and refraction, conventions
and traditions in style and imagery are tied up with the period out of
which they develop and reach their efflorescence. Implicitly, the
use of imagery reflects aesthetic evaluations of a period, attitudes,
and, to a considerable extent, an ideology. Marx suggested this fact
in a note at the end of A Critique of Political Economy. Speaking
of Greek art, he asked the question, does it (Greek art) not exert an
eternal charm? Readily granting this eternal charm of Greek art, he
added that it drew upon the ideology of a period that was forever
past, and that in this age of industrialization, developed by the
application of scientific principles, there could be no symbolism
based upon a mythology that conceived natural forces as the influence
of extramundane gods living beyond the world of nature.
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